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The Criminal, 
AN ENGLISH NARRATIVE. 
BY MR, HARRISON, 

Ar the stiammer assizes, in a year which it 
vould be highly improper to mention, the facts 
“ving so recently occurred, Sir Edward 
Markland, as Pat present choose to denominate 

it, Was appointed for the nothern circuit. 
tiis character for the most acute discernment, 
ud the most inflexible integrity, had been 
established by an experience of many years ; 
wad his decisions were, at once, the dread of 
cult, and the consolation of innocence. 

Sir Edward was, on this occasion, accom- 


nied by his son Charles-Henry ; who had 


pe been esteemed as creat an ornament to 


as his father vos tothe bench. Both 
msessed the most persuasive eloquence, and 
th enjoyed the most unsullied reputation. 
Never were persons better qualified to detect 
or pithish viee ; never human beings created, 
ve capable of shielding, or Consoling virtue. 
They had gone through what is called the 
Long Circuit, and had now reached Lancas- 
ter, the last place of their destination, with a 
reputation which must have increased, if it had 
not long been fixed beyond the power ot 
lsinentation ; and, most of the trials there 
being likewise ended, began to anticipate the 
amestic felicity they should experience, in 


the relaxation which they had promised them- 


<clyves to enjoy, after the fatigues of business, ! 


heir family mansion in the viemitv. At 
this neriod, however, a circumstance occurred, 
which required the full exertion of all then 
great qualities ; and had nearly, for ever, cut 

em off from the enjoyment of future tran- 
quillity ! 

A vouth had, during the assizes, been taken 
into custody; and a bill of indictment was! 
instantly preferred, and found against him bs 
whe grand jury, for the murder and robberv of} 

rentlhoman of the name of Archer, who was 
of an ancient and respectable family in the 

ounty, and himself universally beloved, 


a sl 
Phe resentment ef the populace against 


this wretched culprit, was so excessive, that 
the officers of justice had with difficulty 


preserved him from their fury ; and he was, at 


lust conveyed into court almost covered by the 


filth with which their inconsiderate zeal had- 


loaded the miserable being. 

The minds of even the most enlightened 
were filled with the idea ofthe irreparable loss 
which all ranks of society had sustained, Ly 
the sho king murder of the ce ceased centle- 
nan, and possessed, therefore, no room for 
compassion, had the loathed object been, i 
their estimation, more worthy to receive it. 
There was, indeed, hardly an eye that did not 
scowl at him with indignant abhorrence, while 
it traced, in his dark, lank visage, some proof 
of innate barbarism and ferocity: hardly a 
tongue, that did not load him with the bitterest 
reproa hes, while it pronounced itssatisfaction, 


at #oding him about to scr the punishment 


. | 
so abundantly due to such an atrocious 


offender! 


The youth had, in his whole 
deportwent, a majestic, but not haughty 
reserve, mixed witha noble yet humble resig- 
nation: and he had refused to discover any 
more of the transaction—than, that he had 
found the gentleman expiring, and that he was 


by no means accessary to hits death. But he 


. . . ‘ 
had been taken near Preston, riding away with 


the deceased’s horse, whose watch, pocket- 
book and cash were likewise found upon him: 
there coud, therefore, be little doubt of his 
guilt, in minds less prepossessed than those 
of the persons who were to decide his fate? 
Eventhe upright Sir Edward, on this occasion, 
assumed a severity very different: from his 
usual character: while his celebrated son. 
whose prodigious talents were never less 
needed, exerted himself in favor of the prose- 
cution to ernminate the unhappy vietim ; and 
the jury waited with impatience for the 


opportunity which they were about to enjoy of 


 evineing their love of justice, by giving an 


iwstantanecous verdict against him. In short 
all were prepared to act In coneert for his 
destruction, and it wus from mere matter of 


forin alone, that he was at length asked, with 


astern and unbeecomimeg austerity. what he bad 


to sav in his defence, 


* Lam,’ cried the collected youth—in a tone 
of the most poweiful eloquence, lifting up tes 
languid eyes, as if to prevent the gushing teacs 
from disgracing him, by overflowing the! 
channels—* the forlorn child of misfortunc 
Every one is my enemy; and I have no friend 
on earth! My life, therefore, is of Tittle 





importance ; but my innocence T have heen 


jtaught to value ; it is that which has comforted 
me in all my distresses, and it is that which 


now supports me. This was tle lesson slice! 


a dying mother printed on my lips, whorm. 


7 
I could forget, I were, indeed, no i 

Linnocent !—O, thou dear saint!” he ther ~t 

‘pathetically exclaimed, ‘1 follow thes y 
child—the child of thy misfortunes! And 
thus saying, his agitated frame scemed ‘ 

| ynlsed : he was unable to proce d : his s! « 
were exhausted; and he fel! motionless ’ 

1 the floor, 

| What a change was in a moment effect: 

Evers eve now streamed with Compassio: 

ithe unhappy vouth, who had a few m ts 
before been so nuiversally detested, and thy 

| loss of the good Mr. Archer, so universa! i 

|justly regretted, was for an instant forgot, v 

jthe surrounding spectators all hastened : 

“restore the miserable existence. which they 

were so lately desirous of sacrificing to it 
rash indignation. 

In their efforts to recover the voune 
from the state of insensibility into wh t 
had fallen his neckeloth being remo: a 
miniature portrait, surrounded with il > 
yppeared pendant from his 1 

The barrister—who had, peihaps, bee << 

softened by thre affecting scene betore j 
than any other person pre —; y 

| began to expatiate on this new | ot ot 
which he tusisted was not ali wer; 
ny the crnminal’s artful address tat Shits 
and which, to all hiv practice, he had » 
secn equalled! Avrtiul as it was, howeve 
mbserved, that it promised nothn y Oo i 
the prisonet could avail himselt —aild as fis 
cult was abundantly manifest, he men f 
jurv imigat be permitted to give a clic 
iwout which there could not possibly be two 
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affected by remorse—and well he might! for | 


the commission of so horrid a crime: but it 
was not, at the same time, by any means 
unlikely, that he felt far more concern at the 


prospect of impending punishment; and to) 


that was most probably owing the not uncom- 
mon distress into which his apprehensions 


had thrown him. However, he would not 


labor to aggravate the offence; it was, he | 


truly said, quite unnecessary ! Pity, he added, 
was a laudable passion; and it would have 


and brought on his devoted head the execution 


of a sentence, which has afterwards appeared 


tobe unjust! [mean not, however, to insinuate 
‘that there are no circumstances of guilt under 
which we must venture to decide, though it 
behoves us to be always circumspect and 
tender where reduced to that sad 


we are 


necessity. The unhappy youth, who now lies 


at our mercy, has asserted his innocence ina 


language which bears no resemblance, in my 


spared him the not very agreeable office in- 
which he was unhappily engaged, if the prisoner | 
had himself possessed the smallest portion of 


compassion might be, it was necessary that it 
should be directed to proper objects, and 


. 
s 


exerted on proper occasions ; they were only 
the servants of Justice, and Justice had 
solemnly pronounced—that * blood should be 
the price of blood!’ 

During this time the prisoner had suffered 
a severe fit; his whole frame was convulsed ; 
and beginning to revive, he gave a loud shriek 
just as the barrister sat down, 


opinion, to that of guilt ; and though we must 
not be deceived by a manner which we are 
told arises from mere artifice, yet as that is 


certainly mere assertion, and that not of the 
that divine quality; but, however estimable | 


cood 


most liberal or humane kind, [see no g 
reason why his appearance of innocence should 


be admitted as a proof of his guilt. Could 


the youth have proceeded in his defence, the 


commencement of which is said to have so 


This acciden- | 


tal circumstance produced an inconceivable | 
effect on the auditors : but the idea which had | 


been thrown out, that his distress might be 
merely the result of consummate artifice, 
assisted by the dread of a merited but igno- 
minious death, soon repressed the amiable 
sensation in almost every bosom. 

Yet, when he was again placed at the bar— 
supported between two men, on one of whose 


} 
‘ 


shoulders reclined his languid head—and was 
again asked what he had farther to say in his 
defence = as he feebly uttered the half-formed 
words—I wish only to die! Bute’ and 
then again relapsed into insensibility ; there 
was not a single person present who did not 
fee! for his unhappy situation. 

What then was the satisfaction which clowed 


in every breast, and illumined every counte- 


nance, as Sie Edward Markland, rising with all 


his accustomed dignity, expressed himself to 


the following effect — 


‘Tt is my duty—and, T trust, T shall never 


long forget it—to be of counsel for the 
prisoner, who, as in the present case, may have 


no friend to advise him, not, is the 


as 
disgraceful and too prevailing 
mercenary advocates, by laboring to exculpate 
guilt, at the expense of innocence, but by 


assisting the person charged, under a) 


possibility 


of his innocence, to escape the punishment 
designed only for undoubted guilt. 
civcusustances Town, are strong against the 
young man; yetmust it not be forgotten that 
they are only chetmstances. Cases have 
happened—which God forbid that we should 
be the instruments of increasing! where cir- 
cinustances still stronger, I possible, as to the 
robbery, and certainly far more so as to the 
murder, bas 


e poluted to an unvitending man, 


practice of 


T 
he 


he would be able a 


powerfully fastened on our passions, he might, 
possibly, in the conclusion, have laid some 
hold on our judgments. IT shall, therefore, 
wait with patience til the prisoner may be able 
for to 


hearing every syllable he wishes to say, is in 


to proceed; condemn him without 


fact to condemn him unheard !’ 


A medical gentleman present, who had 


voluntarily assisted in endeavoring to recover | 


\ 
| 


the youth, now addressed the humane judge, 
and assured him that it was not at all likels 
enin to enter on his defence 
that evening, as a fever had taken place, and 
his intellects were evidently affected bay the 
disease, 
remove the pris Mey, 
apartment might he assigned him inthe castle, 
where he would with pleasure attend on the 
unfortunate young man, and give the earliest 
notice of his restoration to reason. 

Sir Edward, : 


orders, and the youth was carried back amidst 


Ile, therefore, be roced pe Hvission to} 


} 


| 


} 


of tears—* My picture! my picture! Bat tor 
that, they could not have hurt me !’ 

These expressions, so conclusive of guilt, 
gave rise to what had before been unaccoun- 
tably neglected—a minute examination of the 
But 
none of thei had the smatiest recollection that 


portrait, by the friends of the deceased, 


Mr. Archer ever possessed it, 

Sir Edward, therefore, directed that itshould 
be Immediately returned to the prisoner, 
whose conduct, on receiving it back again, he 
begged might be particularly noted, from which 
he seemed to promise himself some clue, that 
might lead them to explore the mysterious 
labyrinth in which this intricate business was 


Jinvolved.—Though the picture had been iu his 


own hands, Sir Edward never once examined 


the resemblance ; and when at Jast, his 


sO 





(Charles-Henry requested it might be sh 


Wii 


to hin for that purpose, before it was returned 


| 

to the prisoner, the upright judge ol sessed, 
with some severity, that he had already aiade 
‘more remarks on that subject than huticiity 
pwarranted ! Adding that as no ene oy, cured 
}to claim the property, it should net be a 


| 
| 


‘ ' 
wad hope d ad Conve agua | 


iccordingly, gave the re quisite 


the tears of the very populace who had before | 


been so violent against him! For the vulea 
are, in reality strict lovers of justice, though 
they do not always discover what it is. 

In the mean time, Sir Edward proceeded 
with the remaining trials, and the last being 
just ended, word was broucht that the fever 
had Jeft the prisoner, and that they were about 
to convey him into court; but on his missing 
the portrait, which had been taken from his 
neck, he immediately began to rave, that li 
was now totally ruined! and with the most 
outrageous madness, fastened on every one 
incoherent 


around, uttering some pliases, 


wnong which the word * Mother! with seem- 
ingly tender epithets, could alone be distinetls 


He had, 


overpowered, and continue | in his le d, not did 


made out. however, been soon 


the fit Jast long: and as his senses returned, 


the physician sat by him, and endeavored to 


comfort him. He appeared gratefully sensthte 
still 


piteousty, and exclanned, shedding a torrent 


of the kinduess shewn him, but ~iched 


} 


. : 
moment longer detamed from the vouns nian. 
Mets 


mmuch less give rise to any new pr 


against him, 


| When the picture was restored tothe miser- 


able youth, and he was informed that it had 
jbeen sent back at the eXpPress desire of the 
judge, he fell mediately on his ees, 
blessing so much goodness to a fricndless 
wretch, and prayiog with tHe Utlost fervor 
that Sir Faward asight never feel the cnrmallest 
portion of that agony which bis benevolence 


had relieved! The portrait, which he held 


clasped between his hands, he 


1 * 
WISSEL \ 


sith 
apparent devotion, and fastening it avouad his 
neck, as he knelt, again saluted it, lifting his 


eves upwards, aud with a decp-sigh esclaining 


— my dearest mother, I \W 


amon prepared 


to follow thee! Then rising, with a@ Grn 


Ly ss 
whit h ustonished cy ry one, he by cr gr dt he 
leonducted into court. Tle was ordingty 
conveyed thither: and the judge, hating pre- 
viously been made acquainted with what bad 


passed at the restoration of the pi titres frei 


which he was, however, unable to form any 


fate d 


hin to 


t 
hae 


! 

i . . . 

jsatisfactory conclusion—sniildly ye 
ithe charges against the vouth, advisi 


go calmly and deliberately into bis defence, 


and to account, Hf possible, for the suspicious 


situation in which he had been pprehencde d, 
* You have been good enough to cive me my 
jpietore,’ said the youth, * ond I wish only 
; 
to die. Appearances are strong enouch 
bacabst me, tO justly VOU TO vollseives: nd 
jh nu Tam gone from a world in which PE have 
bexperienced hut bitthe happiness—and flieity 
could never be increased lov the ehlornoee 
lof wiv present sitnation '—the God of heave n 
and of earth will in his own way Hunifest pry 
mnecence, On hun shall | ull 
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Without venturing to mention cireumstances | 
which, however true, could gain but little evedit) 
with my stern adversary, whose eagerness to| 
confound vice, arising from his extreme love | 
of virtue, would not fail te obtain my respect, | 
while it involved ine in all the consequences of | 
the most flagrant guilt! A word more, and | 
Lhave done! feel nyselfexceedingly weak ; 
and if Tanay be indulged, after condemnation, 
with a respite of a few days, Ttrust that DP shall | 


he enabled to breathe out my unhappy spirit) 


in pravers for my kind judges, without suffering | nal, than could possibly be done in open court, 


the whole of that ignominy to which human 
justice must necessarily consign me!’ Te 
then bowed respecttully to the judge, the jury, 
wd the barrister, and said that he had viven 
them too much trouble, but thanked them, and | 
wonld cive them no more. 

ft can hardly be necessary to remark, that 
this scene was truly affecting; which was, 
indeed, one of the most distressing spectacles 
ever beheld. The manly resignation of the 
vouth, his pati il eloquence, and apparent 

‘ 


goodness of heart joined to a figure which, || 


when prejudices were subsided, evidently 
wanted only health, felicity and dress, to 
renaei 
that could possibly be cones ived, all conspired 
to touch the heart of every beholder. 

Even the barrister—who had seldom been 
so severely rebuked by his father as on this 
occasion, and who felt his lofty spirit indebted 


toa pool criminal fora delicate apology, which 





| 
| 
| 


| . . . . . . 
might wait on him in the evening, from whom 


| 


hwith every 


man bowed, and having received his sentence, | 
was taken from the bar, universally pitied, 
even by the jury, who had, nevertheless, | 
faithfully discharced their duty. 

But though Sir Edward was fully sensible | 
that the jury had acted with strict: propriety, | 


and had even discrininated between positive 
and circumstantial evidence, with a delicacy | 
and discernment which did them infinite honor, | 


he still felt an irresistible inclination to inquire 


farther into the history of the unhappy erimi- 


Accordingly, he desired that the physician 


| . | 
jhe hoped to learn more particulars than had | 


vet transpired, 


From this source, however, no other informa: | 
tion could be drawn—than that the youth, | 
appearance of an Innocent, al 
crateful, and a manly heart, was less disposed 
to be communicative than any person the | 
physician had ever met with. He however'| 
observed that his patient had fromthe moment | 


of his condemnation appeared perfectly tran-| 


quilized and resigned; and he suggested the 


it the most elegant and captivating | 


he was conscious of not being entitled to) 


rece from him—thought i necessary to 


rise. and to declare that he should be as 


willing to consider the young man guiltless as! 


Iny person present, were the circumstances 
of the robbery less decisive, and that, after all, 
if the jury could, in then consciences, acquit 
him, he would promise them that he should 
reypoice in the verdict. 

Sir Edward then observed that he was glad 
to see his son recollect himself; but that. 
indeed, they had all probably been at first 
preposscssed watost the prisoner, from then 
natural love of the deceased, and well founded 
‘The law, 


however, added Sir Edward, addressing the 


esteem of his worthy fiumily. 


jury. is * no respecter of persons, You are 
neither meantly to favor—nor, on the othe) 
hand, hanehtily ov wantonly to aggravate —the 
crimes of the vich and powerful; and you are 
neither to despise at all, nor to Compassionate 
roo much—though this, | confess, scems to 
me the lesser evilmthe offences of the poo 
and friendiess. You are judges of the fact; 
ro yon, therefore, I must leave the de islon: 
and may God, the only true Judge, and who 
lone knows with certainty the heart of man, 
direct you to give a just verdict ” 

The jury now withdrew and in about halt 
in how, retarned them verdict—* Guiity of 


the robberv, but not ofthe mmuider.’ The young 


possibility that gratitude might induce him to 
disclose, at a private interview, whatever Sir| 
Edward should require. 

As this was what the humane judge had 
himself intended, should other means fail to 
succeed, he begged that the physician would 
take the trouble of preparing him for the 
occasion, with all convenient expedition, 

In less than an hour he 
bro’t and his arrival being announced, Sit 
Edward directed that the fetters with which 
he was loaded might be struck off previous to 
his introduction. 


As soon as the poor youth entered thi 


}room—bowing with the most affecting union 


one to withdraw. 


of dignity, respect, and humility, while a few 
big tears ese aped, nn spite of every effort. from 
his intelligent eyes—Sir Edward ordered every 
They were no sooner alone, 
than the humane judge placed a chair near his 
own, and in the kindest accents bade hin be 
seated, In the meantime he for a moment 
turned away, as if to examine some papers, 
that the youth might have an opportunity of 
recollecting himself. Then filling a glass of 
wine, he presented it to his miserable guest, 
who received it with trembling and reluctance. 
and the instant he had swallowed it, burst into 
an involuntary fit of weeping. Sir Edward 
now seated himself by the distressed youth, 
and with the most inexpressible tenderness, 
requested to know if it was in his power to 
make him happy. 

The youth dropped on his knees. Tle was 
about to speak, but Sir Edward would not 
hear lim in that posture. *O Sir,’ cried the 
youth, as Sir Edward assisted to re-seat him, 
‘why do vou perform the part of a divinity to 


a forlorn wretch, if you will not receive his 


} 
1 
| 


adoration |—My Jot in this life is misery, and 
I can have no reluctance in quitting it; but 
if you will endeavor to think me less a guilty 
than an unfortunate wretch after Tam dead, 
that reflection will, I believe, make me happier 
than any thing that remains on earth !—for my 
mother is gone!’ lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
‘and father,’ sighed the youth, glancing down- 
wards to where the picture was deposited, * I 
never knew!’ 

This last motion wrought immediately on 
Sir Edward, who had all along felt a strong 
inclination to know how the youth became 
possessed of an article in itselfso valuable, 
and about which he had—seemingly for a 
ditferent but unknown reason—been so ex- 
tremely anxious.—Dreading, however, that 
any interrogations on that head might lead to 
a confession of guilt, which he would be sorry 
to discover, he prefaced his request, to be 
informed of this circumstance, by a solemn 
assurance, that he destved not to hear a single 
syllable of any matter which could possibly 
operate to his prejudice, Kindly adding that 
if any thing of the sort should inadvertently 
come out—which he hoped would not, and 
which indeed he did not believe could—not the 


slightest advantage should be taken, while on 


was accordingly | 


the contrary, the unhappy youth might rest 


fully assured that no circumstance in his former 


life and conduct, favorable to the idea of 


innocence, should yet fail in producing its due 
effect. 

‘Your goodness has overwhelmed me, 
Sir! cred the youth, * and | cannot refuse 
any satisfac tion which it may be in the powe r 


of so miserable a being as myself to afford bis 


benign benefactor, not that I have the smallest 


wish to live. but I would, T confess, williagly 
What then shall [ 
say? ‘The picture was given me by my expiring 
mother! 


avoid a death of shame! 


© thou ever blessed saint!’ ejacula- 
ted the duteous youth, as he mentioned the 
venerated name, ‘ could IT forget the gift— 
could IT lose the remembrance of the manner 
in which it was given—never should [ hope to 
participate with thee in that unceasing bliss 
which thou wast then sadly, but patiently, 
hastening to enjos 


Here he 


suffer him to proceed, and in wiping his face, 


stopped, for his grief would not 


the portrait, which he had held between his 
hands, slipping from between them, fell sus- 
pended on the outside of his clothes. The 
resemblance nmmediately met the eve of Sir 
Edward, who instantly recognized the features! 

At this cise overy, the good judge felt an 
increased iiterest ; and he was about to make 
more puiticular Inquiries, as he saw him 
replacing the | ture, when suddenly his son 
Charles Henry entered the room. 

‘Tam come, cried the barrister, ‘to make 


some auto 


1 
cement for my fault, The vow 


indeed, innocent of Mr. Archer's 
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a 
murder, the perpetrator of which is now fully 
ku That unfortunate gentleman, it seems 
was attacked early in the morning by a single 
hig 
guineas, accompanied with an ill-timed admo- 


own. 
hwayman, to whom he freely gave a few 


nition on the way of life in which the robber 
The 
being thus unexpectedly reproved, aimed 
stroke at Mr. Archer’s head with the end of 
Roused to desperation by the 


was engaged, villain exasperated at 


Lis pistol. 
unmanly assault, Mr. Archer wrested it from | 
him, and in his rage fired at the dastardly 
assailant, whom he wounded inthe neck. On) 
this, the base wretch, who had now a second 
pistol ready, immediately discharged it in Mr. 
Archer's 


breast, and then rode off, across the 


i; 





There h 


country, to Skipton, in Yorkshire. 


without giving himself the smailest concern 


about what might be the consequences of his | 
horrid brutality. 


The remembrance of one 


debauchery, he added, had been soon effaced, 


how very vile 
| 


by the commission of another, nor had he, till 
that present moment, ever once discovered 
he Was ! 

‘And what amends can any contrition now 
make,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ to the poor victims 





| 





‘IT have hitherto,’ returned the youth 


«} 





vyeen 


prevented trom insisting on my innocence, by 


apprehensions that the plain simple facts wou 
little credit. I will not, howeve 
longer permit myself to think that I shall f. 
of obtaining your belief, 


gain me 


when I assert that 
have never yet been reduced so low as even 
meditate the appropriation of another's pro 


eity for the relief of my own necessities. 


of your ungove ‘ned lust : 2 Ilas not a single | the thine when I Was sudde sly sur) ice d} 


moment's guilty gratification been purchi ased| the gentlemen who first took me into costo 


by the misery of two innocent lives, one of || the terror which their accusations oceasic 


which is already gone to appear against you | 
at the bar of Divine Justice, and the other hi id | 
but too nearly followed ? Heaven knows how 
many more have been dismisse d on the same 


remained concealed for a few days, till a sentence of a wretch so truly ¢ riminal 7 


gangrene taking place, he was compelled to} 


callin the aid of a surgeon, when finding there | 


| creased exultations on finding the prope 


rie 
and the roughness of their treatment, de pi 


me of the power of utterance, 


I 


and the 


id 
‘r, 
ul 

{ 


‘ 
tu 


“t 
' 


li 


jor the deceased in my possession, made jue 


‘) errand! What then shall finally be the dreadful quite give myself over as lost. 


I therefore 
| not offer to tell them, as was actu: lly the 


The barrister could make no reply, but threw that I was only hastening to procure a surges 


himself at the feet of his father, and the youth 


was no hope of recovery, he begged that a) whosecemed to have quite forgotten the nature 
clergyman might be sent for, to whom he} of his own situation, followed the example. 


confessed these particulars, and intreated that | 
they might be made publicly known the instant 
he expired, which happened the next day, to 


prevent any innocent person from suffering 
fo: his offence.—The intelligence,’ added the 


barrister, * is just arrived, and I congratulate 
the young man ona circumstance which must 
fee him in the most prejadiced mind from 
2 ee remaining suspicion of the murder, 
The youth bowed and Sir Edward thanked 
hs son for bringing the welcome information. 
‘And now, Charles Henry,’ said the judge, 


‘7 heave news which concerns you. Do you 
pot remember losing at Oxford the portrait 
witch PE gave you on your first going to the 
university ?” 

The barrier’s countenance instantly changed 
to leadly * as he feebly diet. 
‘ Certainly Sit 

‘Ask then the young man to show it you,’ 
continued Sir Edward, ‘ for it is that which 
wasthis day in court, and which now depends 
froin his neck.’ 

As the youth drew the picture from his, 
hesom, his eye suddenly glanced from the 
po ut to the features before him. The 
yesemblance was too. striking, Jonger to 
escape his notice; he dropped on one knee, 
aud clasping his hands— It is, it is my 
ficier' he exclaimed, * and J shall not die 
without seeing him!’ 

‘Gracious God!’ eried the astonished 
judge, * what new mystery is this 7" 

‘The hand of Heaven is in tt,” replied 
CG) Henry, as he raised and emb wed | 
i mth, * and conviction :ushes tito my) 
i i through a thousand avenues.’ 

fie then acknowledged that he had on his 
a tj fom Oxford given the picture to 
Sally Jo on, al ayer mhis imothes 
bod tondeidy brought up, and whom he soon 


cruelly cae ed and 


anduned, 


judgments hav 


Si 


‘ 


vleamed on his cheek. * Rise, my children, 
he exclaimed, 
which entitles you to the forgiveness of man, 
and I hope to that of Heaven !——But,’| 
continued Sir Edward, after a pause of anguish, 
addressing himself to his son, § will it por be 


urged that the law remains unsatisfied, if pardon 


| should be extended tothis unhappy vouth afte: 


<o clear a conviction 2) Teannot bear the loss 


of my integrity, and may it not be inferred that 


the criminal has escaped, only to prevent my 


grandson from suffering 2) How then sha 


he was tempted toseize, Inconsiderately, what 
the unfortunate owner could no longer enjos 

it was, probably, the iinpulse of a moment's 
suilt, which had never before arisen in his mind, 
and which would never have returned: and 
who is there In existence that has neve; hnown 
Who has not, 


. been himself 
suid the 


a guilty moment 2 at sone 


unguarded instant a crmpinal 2" 


° Your reasoning,’ judge, , is the 


result of fechings which do not disgrace you 


heart, though the partiality now prevalent in 


your mind, has veiled from you the ill conse- 


quences which must avise to society were the 
principle universally admitted, But we have 
yet never heard the yvouth’s own account of a 


transaction in which he isso deeply interested, 


r Edward was vanquished, and the site| 


‘both have shown a contrition | 


l 


| 


justify such conduct to the world, and whiat is 
of still higher importance, to myself?’ 

‘The offence of my unh ippy son,’ replied 
the barrister, ‘is aimevre venial offence, and 
deserves not the name of ft lony. Loaded 
with distress, and under the pressure of want, 


for the dying man, whom I is id Jett welterh 
in his blood, and that [had mounted the ho: 
|| whic h stood quietly by hun, for the 3 


expedition, first | 


i my handkerchief all the valuables J 


about him, lest some one should in n \ 


come by, who night be less disposed to resto: 


them undiminished,’ 


Uli 


utting up carefully togethe 


; 


Ciuse, 


ftoseice 


Sir Edward was abundantly satistied, { 
}the barrister again pressed the youth with 
jtransport to his breast. 

They proceeded the same evel r = 
Edward's delightful seat, where they stil! lis 
together in the most enchanting retirenient 
Sir Edward, for that purpose, auitting tl 
Ibench, and his son, Charles Henry, the 
) whi h they had long so consideral ly adorie 


ja Common plirase 


wud though le neglected to enter into particu- 
lars at the proper opportunity . I om powerfully 
impressed with the idea that some ceneral! 


have tillen 


wonderful 


immocence, which 


the 


ot 


in 


ISSCTLIOUS 


from hin course of this 


better founded than our fallible 


able 


iffair, are f 


e been to disco: er. 





The particulars of this interesting atlaiy 
in a varicty of forms soon noised al 
throunshoutthe whole country, Where it jsst 


among that numerous t 


the self-considered savacious—that whe 


ret 
father happens to be a barrister, and t 
srandfather a jude, the criminal is ia 
danver! 
If, however, the affecting history of Sart 


JOUNSON should ever be Vy Jomm(y{ Ws 


pultis 
hopes; Sir Edw 


recommend a the 


there are some 


necessity ofsuch amie 


to his son, Charles Henry, as the most 


te t 


retribution in his power—it is thon 


even these ricid adherents to once-ente:tain 


opinions, Will suffer a sufficient relaxatios 





their accustomed seve rity, to believe, if not to 
confess, that the young man was in reality 
Innocent, and tl his father was the y 
("RIMINAL. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
For the Rural Repository 


A Shetch. 


One fine May morning inthe Sp 


my friend and [started on an excursion to a 
neighboring village. The sun had just arise 
and was fast ¢ hasing away the dew which had 
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fallen copiously the preceding night. The 


feathered songsters were on the wing, filling 


| 
| 
the air with their notes of joy and gladness— || 
the husbandman was wending his way to his 
halt ploughed field, and all nature seemed 
to light and life. 


awakening 


g We journeyed 


1a, SOMetimes stopping to listen to the carols 





ithe lark, as she soared far above us, or the || 
| boaninur of some distant cascade, On! 
one side, were to bescen groves and meadows, 


ae 
lothed in green and pleotifully stocked with | 
; 


nerds of lowing cattle, and on the other | 


welds and gardens, which, from the order 


nd reeulavity that prevailed about them, | 
mitnily iudieated that industry was a character- | 
istic oof the surrounding inhabitants. We| 
reached the place of our destination about | 
pon antl had sat out on our return, whe | 
dark clouds began to rise In the west, and | 


yortend an approaching storm. We had} 
siccted to provide ourselves with an umbrel- |! 
fa. not thinking that the serenity and cali, | 
nl | 


every where prevailed in the morning, | 
ull give place to a storm before we reached || 
nue. But so it proved, for we had not ad-| 


| 

li 
ve a few large drops of rain | 

| 


vanced far. bef 
Hing wound warned us to prepare for the 


yyseqmences, The wind whichhad gradu lly | 
$ . now blew a de, and howled dismaatly 


mau the forest, usa prelude of what was to | 
Never in omy fife, shall P forget the 
The thundes 
tie distan re, and vivid lightning fl ish-| 
hovzon. The earth | 


' +1 P || 
tremble beneath us, and a hoarst 


tsvon presented itself, 
vials so the 
sound came upon our ears like the 
mighty iiver from some lofty prec i- 
i liorrov-struck at this warring of the 
“} it \ \ tpro eos donward, ¢ \posed to 
| irre of the pitih ss storm, HLappils {or 
ns it did not long coutinu But whenthe vain 
sed, and the sky regained its wonted 
what a beautiful sight! The sun} 
in all his respuen kk nt vlory, the | 
of the wood again caroled amonz| 
id nature scemed to have arraved 
r most corecous apparel, as if 

" ix of the conflict in which she ha 


ed Suflice it to sav, we soon 


H ine aud as soon vs possible disar-| 

lyves of our wet garments. Though | 

biti \ s have passed since this event] 

is ‘ i, vetatis stil fresh in any ai mory, | 

never shall I cease to remember the awe | 

\ % I was spire d, at this display ol] 
Lis vow eH Nemo, 





forthe Rural Rey tory 


' 


Oricinal Anecdote. 


‘Bet. Vitalor Extract of Life, asove; en 
al, anted gwennuine—Who'll buy 
I"; *Soeteact of Life,” did ve call it honey 2 


Tit. " var » i y > 
taclanned un honest son of Erin, with a dee: | 


| Evtracting the lives of wore than a score 


| Juliuson and the Baron Di 


drawn sigh; * sure and well ye may say that, 


ye murtherous cracher, for what ilse under the, 


blissid sun was the manes of so nately 


about here, besides, Hliven bliss her swate 
sow! ! my godmother Judy, my dear wile and 
all the rest of the childer.’ 





Forthe Rural Repository. 
Original Anecdote. 

Aw wonest Libernian in the reign of Charles | 
If. being convicted of horse-stealing, was | 
asked by the Judge what death he would! 
choose to die. 
(cried Pat.) but [ would be after dying a 


nachural death—elisy to be sure. 





 BULOGRAPHW Ye 





From the New-York Mirror. 


Gosen Van Schaick. 


the attack on Ticonderoga, in 1798, (where 
Lord Howe was killed,) and received a wound 
in his face from a musket ball, the efrects of 


'which he felt during the rest of his life, and 


Och! plase your worship, | 


which, indeed, eventually caused his death. 
He served with the provincials until the close 
ofthe French war, and retired with the rauk 
of licutenant-colonel. 

When the revolution commenced, Colonel 
Van Schaick took sides with his countrymen, 
wthough his early prepossessions might natu- 
rally enough have been for the government, in 
whose service he had already distinguished 
himself. At the first muster of the militia of 
the city of Aibany, which took place on the 


| opposite side of the river, no person wes 


present who was found capable of organizing 


them: Colonel Van Schaick was then re- 


quested to undertake the task, which he 


haccomplished to the entire satisfaction of al). 


When, by the recommendation of congress, 


Tur subject of this memoir, a colonel and | the different states commenced the formation 


brigadier-ceneral in the United States’ regular 


army during and immediately succeeding the | 


Revolution, was the son of Sybrant G. Van! 


Schaick, a formerimayor of the city of Albany, 
under the eolontial government. He was born 
in 1756, and very early chose the profession 
At the ag 


of arms. of nineteen he received 


the commission of lieutenant ina company of 


New-York provincials, commanded by Cap- 
tain Philip Sc huvler, at that time, according 


to Wilkinson’s memoirs, an eleve of Colonel 


Bradstreet. Inthe battle between Sir William | 


ber, 1755, Lieutenant Van Schaick first saw 
ictual service, 
reneral action was brought on by an attempt, 
on the part of Sir William, to intercept the 
French, on their return from Fort Edward. 
Sir William bad with him one thonsand 
soldiers, and a party of two hundred Indians, 
but he fell into an ambuscade and was killed ; 
his men, beaten back before a superior force, 
etreated upon the main body. Lieutenant 
Van Schaick was with a detachment of two 
bundred and fifty provineils, under the com- 
mand of Captain MeGinnis, who fought their 
way through the enemy, and, after a desperate 
conflict. made good their retreat. Of this 
retreat 


Baron Dieskau, vhea a prisoner, 


xpressed his hich admiration, and remarked 
that the provincials *foucht like devils rather 
than men.’ 

Tn the accounts of the aetion, 


the time in the New-York Mercury, and in 


iu, mM Septem- 


It will be remembered that the | 


| ulblishe d atl 


of the regiments of the line, Colonel Van 
Schaick received the command of the first 
New-York regiment. His commission bore 
date the twenty-eighth of June, 1775. During 
the same year, in November, he took comman«d 
at Fort George, by the orders of General 
Schuyler. In i778, Colonel Van Schaick, 
having jomed the main army, was present of 
the battle of Monmouth court-house. He 
that day acted as brigadier in the division of 
Lord Steiing, who occupied the left of the 
American position; and, by the fire of a tew 


fartillery, aided by the stcady condy 


pieces ¢ paaile 


of the New-York and other regiments, formed 
a complete check to the British columns. A: 
officer, who well remembers the circumstances 
of that eventful day, says, that when the New- 
York regiment came into line it was so 
compact, so well filled, so soldier-like and 
perfect in its movements, that It was mistaken 
fora brigade, and was received with cheers 
Colonel Van Schaick fought 


that day on foot, and at intervals, during the 


along the line. 


fighting, was seen deliberately smoking ay ij 
In 1779, his 


recunent was ordered to Foit Schuyler. which 


with great apparent satisfaction. 


it garrisoned ; and, while he was in command 
there for a few months, his men had frequeit 


skirmishes with the enemy lurking in the 


netghborhood, The relations between the 


[Indians and the Americans received also the 
assiduous care of this vigilant commander 


In Ay vil of that yea he conducted an expe- 


! dition against the Onondayva settlements, which 


he Pistorical Chronicle of that vear, it ts 


istated that * Mr. Van Scehaick, of Albany, 
In Sis, 


. , . “9 
pie icularly distinguished hinself, 


Wilisua’s official account, the gallantry of 


{‘aptam MeGinnis’s corps IS aso warns 
bis l. Uincdes thie patro izwe ot the earl ol 
Loud nh. hits father’s rit ff he was suisc-] 


uenths proinot l. hh 


Was ext prese nt at 


was crowned with success. The detoils ot 

this affair, in which Colonel Willet and M 

Cochran assisted, are not generally ki 

but they gave evidence of great judgment and 

military foresight. Ile anarched his detach 
! 


ment of nen one hundred and fifty-five un > 


in five davs and a half, Sur] rised the eneniy, 


aid waste thelr towns, 





destioved thei: 
d 





es 


—— 
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provisions, killed and captured a considerable 
number, and gave them a blow from which 
All this was effected 
without the loss of a single man, 


they never recovered. 


passed resolutions, highly complimentary to, 


tiie 


vice, 


Congress | 


colonel and his troops, for this piece of, 


In consequence of his being the) 


oldest ofiicer in his department, he was sepa- 


rated from his regiment, and placed in com- | 


mand = at 


by.gedier, who excused himself for the change, 


Albany, at the instance of his 
on the plea of * his experience, knowledge of 
Lusiness, and ability to allay controversies on 
questions of a military character, and also 


because his regiment was not to go into active 


service, and the necessities of the times 
required the measure.’ 
took command there; and if the correspon- 
dence between him and the commander-in- 
chief, General and Governor Clinton and 
General Schuyler is of any authority, his 
services were invaluable to the army and his 
countrymen, Some demonstrations having 
been made, during the latter part of the year, 
by the enemy, which seemed to threaten Fort 
Schuyler, and which was derived from such 
divect intelligence asto call forth the immediate 
attention of General Washington, he requested 
permission to return, and take command of 


the fort. In 


an original letter trom the 

general to Colonel Van Sehaick, which is the 
om . . fs ; 

source of our mtormation, he informs him 


thataifthe fort is threatened with a ‘serious 


overation, tnamediately to repair to the post 


© langer, as has had requested. yy this 
time to the close of the war, Colonel Van 


Schaick remained principally in command at 
Albany. 


us a brig 


In 1785, he received a commission 
idier-general in the United States’ 


anny. Thishouor, however, h 


enpoved buta 


short time, as he died on the fourth of July, 


1789, his last breath being viele dup anid the 
roar of Cannon, which announced the celebra- 
ion of an eventtul anniversary. His private 
fortune sutvered much from the demands made 
uoon it by the necessities of bis men, whose 


weifare and comfort he particularly studied, 





VEWVSCWBDHAWT Ta 
Infiuenace of 


Time on Grict. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

Time has been called, both by philosophers 
and iv yets, the healer of sorrow. It mav be 
so with siizht Josses, or those that mor 
boimediately affect the passion But there 
wre afflictions whose extent is made mor 
evident, by the revolutions of vea Tih 
fenip of crief indeed abates, but the waste 
of Pa Re) the desolation of hop tii 
Hnpossibalit of restitution, b my more 
anmvent To such calamiti x. Th only 
8 > to bring relief. Tt causes the tide of 
weeping to roll back, but reveals mov 


He repaired to Albany, | 


perfectly, the magnitude of the 
depth of a ruin which may neither be repaired 
nor concealed, 

Time may sometimes perform the part of 
Then, 


the heart voluntarily co-operates with the 


a physician to the sorrows of youth, 


sanitary regimen. It more readily finds 
substitutes for its lost delights. It more 


rapidly repairs the breaches made im its 
sanctuary. It adheres with plianey to some 
new prop—when its tendrils ars stricken from 
the old, 

Sut in the wane of life it is far otherwise. 
The heart that has been often smitten, clings 


} 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


| 


wreck, the | took an occasion to go out and beckoned one 


of his neighbors to follow. 

*T now understand,’ said he, ‘ that this red 
coat was at the murder of my father, for he 
was one of these sixteen men; T am resolved 
to rup him thro’ with my dirk this instant.’ 


* Agreed, my brave Donald,’ said his neighbor ; 


‘but first let him entertain us with more of 


his adventures.” They went in together, and, 


sure of their prey, requested him to continue 


his narrative, 
* About 


under orders to quit Glencoe, 


dawn,’ continued he, ‘we were, 


Passing hv a 


brook, we heard the screams ofa child, The 


with a more rigid grasp to its diminished | captain said to me, ‘Go, Duncan, destroy 


joys. As the circle becomes narrower, it ‘that child if it be a male, if'a female, spare it. 


struggles to spread itself over the whole of| T found a decent looking woman forcing a 


it, and to touch and guard every point, like! corner of a blanket in which it was wrapt into 
. 7 | 


the sleepless sentinel. 


lose the power ot re-production. 


They lose || save it. 


The aifections also|| its mouth to prevent its erving, and thus to 


My heart melted with pity—I told 


the Promethean fire by which dead elements || the captain it was a female child,’ 
. | 
are quickened into friendship. The path of| Upon this, the landlord exclaimed, *T was 


life is to them as the valley of dry bones, |) that child in my mother’s lap! 


through which they walk, without the powe) 


to bid one skeleton arise and 


with flesh.—They become too inert to en- 
move 


chain even the objects that around 


them. Like the ruminating animals, they 
slumber over what they once pursued with 
ardor. There seems also a hallowed jealousy 
to come with years over the soul. It refuses 
to admit new idols to that shrine, where its 


earliest, long-consecrated ones dwelt, 


were worshipped. With a morbid constancy 


it hermetically seals the vase, whene: 

first, purest odors, were born and exhaled. 
The medical influence of time upon grief, 

is at best 


but a sedative. Tn the height of its 
power, it cannot rank with those agents which 
extiipate the root of disease. Hlewho would 
seek solace for a sorrowing spirit, without 
dependenee on the Hand that fashioned and 
‘ontrols it, WH find that he has mere ly stupified 
his senses with an Opiate; and that the wound 
will rankle and rankle, until with the tears of 
the bereaved patriare h. he ro down * into the 


rrave to the lost one, mourning.’ 





Singular Encident. 
Ara public house in Scotland, a soldie 
He 


ushered into a room where the landlord lap- 


stopped to take some refreshment. 


penedtobe making merry with some neighbors, 


and the soldier being a man of wars and 


travels, he highly entertained them with stories 
At length one of the most inquisitive highland. 
lhivny Whaat 


ers asked was the most cruel sight 


he had ever seen in his life. THe answered he 
had seen many a revolting sight but something 
connect dl with the hbassacre of Glencoe beat 
them all! and there he saw sixteen men bound 
hand and foot, then pring ed side by side ona 
beneh and sixteen musket balls fired through 


heir stout hearts! 


Upon vais the Landlord 


jtold ime the tale, with tears of gratitude ! 
be clothed 


often has she 
Thad 


a little while ago resolved to slay vou; but 


= 


now put otf that red coat, and be as one of 


mv brothers forever!’ So saying he called 


‘his aged mother, and related the circumstance 


and | 


iis 


Was | 


to her, who was sensibly atleeted at having 
the deliverer of her child pointed out to her. 
His discharge from his regiment was purchased, 
and he is now an inmate and faithtul servant 


in the employ of the Inn-keeper. 





Napoleon, 
Tur love of power and supremacy absorbed, 
hin. 


consimed No passion, no domestic 


ittachment, no private friendship, no love ot 


pleasure, no relish for letters or the arts, no 


human svinpathy, no huinan weakness, divided 
his mind with the passion for dominion and 
of 


defore this duty, honor, love, humanity fell 


for dazzling manifestations his power, 


prostrate, Josephine, we are told was deat 
to him: but the devoted wife, who had stood 
firma and faithtul io the day of his doubthal 
fortunes, Was Cost olla his prosperity, to make 
room for a stranger, who imievht be more 
subservient to his power —Dr. Channing. 
Equanimity. 

A newman beme in perfection oucht always 
to preserve a calm and peaceful mind, and 
never to allow passion or a transitory desire 
to disturb his tranquillity. [do not think that 
the pursuit of knowledge is an exception to 


this rule. If the study to which you apply 
yourself has a tendency to weaken your affec- 
tions, and to cestroy your taste for those 
simple pleasures in which no alloy can possibly 
ix, then that study is certainly unlawful, that 
ix to Say, not 
this rule were always observed ; if no man 


allowed any pursuit whatsvever to interfere 





befitting the human mind. If 
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ved 
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with the tranquillity of his domestic atfections, 
Greece had not been enslaved; Cisar would 
have spared his country ; America would have 
been discovered more gradually; and the em- 
pies of Mexico and Peru had not been 


destroyed, 





Results of Accident. 
Mavyy of the most important discoveries in 


the field of science have been the result of} 


wcident, Two little boys ofa spectacle maker 
in Holland, while their father was at dinner, 


chanced to look ata distant steeple, through | 


two eye-glasses placed before one another. 


They found the steeple brought much nearer 
They told 


father on his return; and the circum- 


taan Usual to the shop windows. 
the 
siances led him to a course of experiments, 
which ended in the telescope. Some ship- 
wrecked sailors once collected some sea-weeds 

a the sund, and made a fire to warm their 
~hivering fingers, and cook their scanty meal, 
Woen the fire went out, they found that the 
dkali of the sea weed combined with the sand, 
wd formed glass, the basis of all our discov- 
ties in astronomy, and absolutely necessary 
to our enjoyment. In the days when every 
istronomer was anastrologer,and every chemist 
i seeker after the philosopher's stone, some 
monks carelessly mixing up their materials, 
by accident invented gunpowder: which las 


lone so much to diminish the barbarities of 


them what thelr offences were > Every one 


excused himself upon various pretences ; one 


The Duke came at last to a sturdy little black 


man, Whom he questioned as to what he was 
there for 2 * My lord,’ said he ’, I cannot deny 


money, and so took a purse near Tarragone, to 
’ 


keep ime from starving.’ The Duke on hearmg 


this, gave him two or three 


jshoulder with his stick, saying, * you rogue, 
what are you doing among so many honest. 


innocent men! Get out of their company.’ 


the rest were left to tug at the oar. 





A Curious River. 





its waters, whieh are as vellow as Topaz. It 
possesses the most extraordinary and singular 
qualities. Tfastone happen to fallin and rest 
upon another, they both become, in one year’s 


ime, perfectly united and conglutinate | os 
time, perfeetly united and conglutinated. All|) 2.0" E. M' Man. Entield, Ct. 81,005 'T. Rea, Racket Rives, 


the plants on its banks are withered by its 
iwaters whenever they overflow. No kind of 
‘nor can any fish live in its stream. 
jrises in the Sierra Morena Mountains, and its 
psingular properties continue until other rivers 


run into it and alter its nature. 


| 
' 
war. Sir Isaac Newton's two inost Hport tut | —_—_ 
discoveries—concerming light and gravitation | Evipencr oF THE SENSES —A roguish bov 
—vere the resnlt ofaccident. His theory and!) stole the glasses from his graudfather’s spec- 
., | 


experiments on light were suggested by the 
soap bubbles ofa child: and on gravitation, by 
the fall of an apple, as he sat in the orchard, 
And it was by hastily scratching on a stone a 
memorandum of some articles brought him 
that the idea of 


lithography first presented itself to the mind 


from the washerwoman’s, 
of Seatelder—Imerican Buptist Magazine. 
— 
Wealth. 

Hr is a great simpleton, who imagines that 
the chiet dower of wealth ts to supply wants 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it 

(cdtes more wants than it supplies, keen are 
the pangs of hunger, and sad is the spirit of 
lin who ts sinking into an early grave, for 
want of the common necessaries of life: but 
not jess keen are the mortification and cares 

hun, who, nursed in ease and luxury, is 
Tarow, ly circtttustanees, nto dark perpl Xl 
ties, Which his mental indolence cannot unravel 
ind whois reduced, evento an ipprehension of 
the want of those luxuries, which were to hin 


move than life. 

Caxpoip Cocvary.—The Duke of Osuna. 
Vi erToy otN apt Ss. Dassing through Baar elo, 
weit 


mm board the Cans Galley, and passing 


iske a Sve ral ait 


. j ° 
hrough the c.ew ofslaves, ne 


jtacles, and when the old gentleman put them 
on, finding he could not see, he exclaimed: 
fanarey me, I've Jost my sight! but thinking 
ithe impediment to vision might be the dirtiness 
lof the glasses, took them off to wipe them ; 
\when not feeling them, he, still more fright- 
pened, cried out: * Why, what's come now, I 


‘have lost my feeling too '— 





Pras Exoven.—An impertinent fellow 
asked Lord Guilford who that plain lady was 


before him. ‘That lady,’ said his lordship, 


‘is my wife. It is true she is a plain woman.— 
Tam a plain man—vou are a plain dealer— 


and that is the plain truth,’ 


Wupreyudics d by anv obvious self-interest, are 


j full of brotherly love and charity. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 3. 1533. 


Pure Bovquet.—This interesting periodical is 


| 
issued every other Saturday, at Hartford, Ct. at 
One Doliar and Fifty Cents per annum, or One 
Dollar, Seventy 


: . a ot 
-hve Cents it not paid til the end 


ofthe year. The publisher has just commenced 


line—he has our best Wislies for 


. . > . } 
said he was put in out of malice, another by || 
bribery of the judges, but all of them unjustly. ree 

Edgeworth in the art of story telling. 


but Tam justly put in here, for T wanted |, 


| 

blows on “ 
The poor fellow wae then set at liberty, while| 
> poor fellow was then set at liberty, while | 


| [x the province of Andalusia, in Spain, there | 
is a river called the Tinto, from the tinge of | 


. lea : . 11. W. Van Hoesen, Stuyvesant, N.Y 
pverdure will come up where its water reaches, | 


This river | 


|, Springfield, Mass. for an Enuglish 


Human Natrvurne.—The hearts of men when, 


a ad 


Traits AND Sronrtes or THE Irnisn Prasantay.— 


/A second series of these amusing tales are about 


being published by Messrs, Carey & Tlart, Pi). 
Mr. Carleton is said to rival Moss 
Speaking 
of his former book, the Saturday Courier, sa)s, 
‘no one, Who reads it, can close without regret. 


ting that he has so soon got through it.’ 





Lire or Cowrrr.—A biography of this amiable 
individual, containing many extracts from his 
correspondence and several fragments of poetry 
not in any former collection of his works, 1s just 


published by Key & Biddle, Philadelphia. 
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the amount of Postage paid. 

J. Hoffinan, Claverack, N. Y. 81,00; A. G. Stevens, 
Van Deusenville, Ms. 21,00; 8. A Crandal, Bern, N.Y 
$1.00; O.P Starkey, P.M. Cape Vincent, N.Y. 5.00; 
L. Hayward, York, N. ¥Y. S100; A.J. Waldron, W) Igy 
N. ¥. 81.00: O. Hastings, P. M. South Livonia, No 
$5.00: TL. A. Jolinson, Canterbury, Ct. 80.574; TEN. Owe 
Cold Spring Milis, N.Y. $1.00; J.P. Lewmor, P. ML. Enele 
pendence, N.Y. S100. J.D. Boyd, \ddison, N.Y. Sikh 
M. A. Lasher, Maine, N.Y. 81.00; Jones & Farrand, At 
Arbor, M.'T. &1.00; Birdsall & Huntley, Elmira, N.Y 
S081; L. Neweomb, P.M. Prospect Hill, N.Y £50 
S. Whittemore, P. M. Fluvanna, N.Y. 85.00; 3. Paster, 
Stratlord, Vt. S100; J. PF. Bennet, Brooktield, Ct 
H. Bisbee. Chagrin River, O. 81.00; HH. Roberts 
Whitingham, Vt. S100; B. A. Manehester, Butlato, \. 4 
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YM 


N. ¥. 81.00: 8. White & S.& SR. Andres, Chambly, b. 
22.00: COB. Crysler, Osnabruck, ULC. S100. Bb. Siey " 
Rhodes, N. VY. S100; 8S. O Hoyt, Saugatuck, Ct, $1 
S500: BE. Tex ‘ 
P. M. Edinburgh, N.Y. 83.00; J. Martin, Leeds N.Y 
a1: C. Cook, Charlotte, Vi 81.00; BW. Weir, Kocours, 
N.Y. 0.80: M. B. Wood, Ema, N.Y. 81.00 hi. 
lrov. N. Y. S100. 





SU WARY. 


CrcrRe FOR THe Cnonnus The Londen New ¥ 


Magazine mentions that the tollowing reetpe has be cst 
suecesstully used as a remedy tor the Coolers, ay . 
vrains of oeusk robbed ito adraught, witha lump ot sugar 


and a wine glass tull of cold water 
Dieo, at Richmond, England on the loth ult Fb 


Kean, the great Tragedian, in the Stel year of his 


The last character he attempted to play, was, Of 
Under great sutfering and exhaustion, be stroggled on to 
this beautiful and affecting apostrophe, and where e 
concluded the utterance of the words Farewell! Cithe e 
or cupation’s gone U—he sank back, Overcome 4 

ll weight of the prophetic truth upon a broken cor thon, 


and never appeared more upon the stage! 

The Littl Falls (N. VY.) Gazette, mentions al orm 
thatoceurred in that weighborhood a tew days since, durir 
Which hail stomes tell, some of which meusared upwards 
of sercen inches in Circtintberernse 

‘Two Rifles with steel mountings, beautifully engraved, 
have been manutactured by Messrs. Allen & Barbe: { 
genticoman at Ca ita 
They cost one hundred dollars each. 

Astrict quarantine hasbeen established atCadiztoguccd 
against the Cholera; and an 
himself from Portugal, Havanoa, or any other pla 
that disease lias made its appearance, is punishat with 
death 


persen secretly lotrod ing 





MARGIE, 

In Chatham, on the 21-1 ult. by the Rev. Israel N 
Vr. Jolin V. Belle, of Red Rock, to Miss Cornelia Be 
oti same place 

In Kinderhook, on the Wt ult. by the Rev. L. S. 4 
ford. Mr. Jobn Uerasset of Chathiin, to Miss Bai I i 
Merrils ot Red Rock. 

In New-York, on the 28d ult. by the Rew. Mr. Bast t, 
Richard T. Hartshorn, beg. te Miss Catharine, a . 
of Thomas Jenkins, Beq 


mpage. 

In this citv. a child of Mr. Ransom J r neal On 
neonths This tthe sulieres 1) shining, on 
Sunday, the l4thoot dul A fe i es teseapipent tes tle 
renover senses, 1 becuime | i ad alter liowertt tit 
triday t Jotheap 

Cole! tread hi ‘ 1 
Vision of bent 

Plow scorn thy brig ‘ a 
With patsston or with 

Now not ving th 

1 rv intl 

fr the tom 1 Stockport, onthe Pith ult. Mr. Nichoiaa 
\ cane Phe ! 7th vear of | 

I j | Noones 
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ORIGINAL POBBRYe 


For the Rural Repository. 
To my Mother. 








Tue music lingering in the summer wind, 
The slumbering shade mark’d out by willow leaves, 
The quivering lightning, mighty, unconfin'd, 
And solemn swells of music—that which weaves 
Again in fancy hopes which dreamy youth believes— 
The pomp of Spring in one unbounded bloom, 
The sweet, sad strain the whippowil soft breathes 
In the vast, deep stillness of the forest's gloom, 

Stir memory’s depths, my mother, which point me to thy 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 





Forget Me Not. 

Ture is a little, modest flower 
‘To friendship ever dear, 

Oh! plant it on my humble bed, 
And strew it o’er my bier. 

Let not the dark, sepulchral yew 
Its sober branches wave, 

But let that little, fragile flower 
Alone grow on my grave. 


No sculptured marble e’er shall show 
My long and lonely home ; 

That little, modest, humble flower, 
Shall mark my silent tomb. 

Then shall my grave by this be known, 
A little, smiling spot, 

A mound thick covered with the flower, 
That says ‘ ronGer Me Not.’ 





Youth. 





tomb. 


And oft when spans the orient’s brilliant bow, 

With blended tints of heaven’s own purest hue, 
The visionary year of youth, when thou did’st show, 
Each glowing beauty to my wondering view, 
Awakes again my soul, as lovely and as true ;— 


The vauliy world above, so deep and high, 
The sprinkled stars of gold upon its blue, 
Remind me of those worlds which farther lie, 
Where peace her pinion epreads, and love floats gently by. 
X. 


For the Rural Repository. 
Hawk Eyc.*—A Fragment, 
Say thou stoie of the woods, 
Thou man without a fear! 
Has woman's voice the power, 


To draw from thee a tear? 


Has Alice’s song of inelody, 
Or Cora’s hyinn of praise, 
Awak’'d within thy lion heart 


, 


The thoughts of other days 


"Tis strange—"tis strange, that thou shouldst feel, 


Within thy bosom deep, 
The music of a woman's voice, 


"Tie 


Ihe beauty of her cheek. 
, > * > * * a . 
I would not wear her silken chains, 
Nor bow to ner the knee,— 
Could T be monareh of the earth, 
And master of the sea. 
* o - * * * a * 
* See’ Last of the Mohigans’ by Cooper. 
Chagrin, O. Patrick. | 
Por the Rural Re pository 
Ricitucvtion. 
Worutn'’st thou secure a constant friend, 
On which thou ean’st through life depend ’ 


Which no misfortune can annoy; 
No despot bind, no clime destroy ; 
N 
Whi 
At |} 
Withou 


To wit and genius gives a grace? 


vr artful fiend can eer estrangve: 

h is the same in ev'ry change ; 
some, abroad, steadfast avides ; 
e subdues, fair virtue guides; 


t regard to time and place, 


Unvexed by cares, in life’s gay morn, 
With lear 


oe, then, thy mind adorn, 


C. P. ¥. 


j|) enough, at least more preeiously to ret 


BY MISS LANDON, 

Anp herein have the green trees and the blossoming 
shrubs their advantage over us: 
their veins, 
and the following years bring again a spring of promise 
and asummer of beauty; but we, when our leaves and 
flowers perish, they perish utterly; we put forth no new 
hopes, We dream no new dreams. Why are we not wise 
ain their memory 
On! the hours! the happy hours 

Of our other, earlier time, 

When the world was full of flowers, 

And the sky a summer clime ! 

All life seem’d so lovely then; 
For it mirror’d our own heart 
Lite is only joyful when 
That joy of ourselves is part. 
Fond delight and kind deceit 

Are the gladn 
For the | 

Is w} 


Then so m iny pleasures seem 


ss of the yvoung— 

loom beneath our feet 

iat we ourselves have flung, 
Scatter’d o'er our onward way : 

’Tis so diMenlt to deem 


i } er 
Tlow their relish will deeav. 


What the hea 


Soon will be unloved. 


rt now beats to win, 

unsought ; 

Gradual is the change wit! 
Bu 


Time goes on, and time destroys 


tan utter change is wrought. 


Not the joy, but our delight : 
Do we now desire the toys 


Which so charm’d our childhood’s sight ! 


| . 
ove, 


Glory, poetry, and 
Make youth beautiful. and pass 

As the hues that shine above, 
Color, but to quit the olass 

But 


As the grave to which we go: 


we soon grow calin and cold 


Fashion'’d in one common mould, 
Pulse and step alike are slow. 
We have lost the buoyant fuot— 
We have lost the eager eve 5 
All these inward ele are mute, 
Onee so eagerto reply, 


Is it net a constant sight— 
Is it not most wretched too— 


When we 


Jn which life is 


mark the weary plight 


hurricd through ? 


the flower withers and the || 
| leat falls, but the fertilizing sap still lingers in 














All her summer wealth in vain— 


Though the stars be still as fair, 
Yet we watch them not again. 
Too much do we leave behind 
Sympathy with lovely things ; 
And the worn and worldly mind 
Withers all life’s fuiry rings. 


Glorious and beautiful 
Were youth's feeling and youth's thought— 
Would that we did not annul 
All that in us then was wrought! 
Would their influence could remain 
When the hope and dream depart ; 
Would we might through life retain 


Still some youth within the hea 
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BOOK OF NATURE, 
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Edited by an Association ef Scientific 
Gentlemen of Plhiludelphia, 
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AEINSON, 
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